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ABSTRACT 

This paper studies the impact of the Metropolitan Council for 
Educational Opportunities (METCO) , a desegregation program that sends mostly 
black students out of the Boston public school district to attend schools in 
more affluent suburban districts. It examines METCO f s impact on the test 
scores of third, fifth, and seventh graders in a large METCO-receiving 
district. In 2000, METCO increased the proportion of blacks in this district 
from 7.5 percent to 12.5 percent. Analysis of student achievement data 
indicated that because METCO students had substantially lower test scores 
than students residing in the receiving district, this inflow generated a 
significant decline in scores, with an especially marked effect on the lower 
quartile. The overall decline was due to a composition effect, however, since 
OLS estimates, used to make inferences about the regression parameters, 
showed no impact on average scores in the sample of all non-METCO students. 
There was some evidence of an effect on the scores of minority third graders 
in reading and language arts. Instrumental variables for third graders were 
imprecise but generally in line with the OLS. This negative effect on third 
graders was present for girls only. Given the highly localized nature of 
these results, the paper concludes that peer effects from METCO, if any, are 
modest and short-lived. (Contains 31 references.) (SM) 
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ABSTRACT 



Most integration programs transfer students between schools within districts. In this paper, we 
study the impact of Meteo, a long-running desegregation program that sends mostly black students 
out of the Boston public school district to attend schools in more affluent suburban districts. We 
focus on the impact of Meteo on the students in one of the largest Mctco-rccciving districts. In the 
2000 school year, Meteo increased the proportion black in this district from about 7.5 percent to 
almost 1 2.5 percent. Because Meteo students have substantial ly lower test scores than local students, 
this inflow generates a significant decline in scores, with an especially marked effect on the lower 
quantiles. The overall decline is due to a composition effect, however, since OLS estimates show 
no impact on average scores in the sample of all non-Meteo students. On the other hand, OLS and 
fixed effects estimates show some evidence of an effect on the scores of minority 3rd graders in 
reading and language. Instrumental variables estimates for 3rd graders arc imprecise but generally 
in line with OLS. Further analysis shows the negative effects on 3rd graders to be clearly present 
only for girls. Given the highly localized nature of these results, we conclude that any peer effects 
from Meteo are modest and short-lived. 
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Few questions in American public life are as controversial as the social consequences of school 
integration. Policy makers and researchers have debated the impact both on the individual students who are 
bused to school for the purposes of racial balance, and on residential patterns in school districts affected by 
busing. Even the proximate impact of desegregation efforts have not been clear cut. The Supreme Court’s 
1955 Brown II decision ambitiously declared that schools should be integrated “with all deliberate speed,” 
but in many districts integration was slow and incomplete. Integration policies nevertheless appear to have 
been at least partly successful, in the sense ffiat these policies increased the probability that white and black 
students study togther (Welch and Light, 1987: Rosell and Armor, 1996). Moreover, research by labor 
economists strongly suggests that the end of dejure segregation led to substantial economic gains for blacks. 1 

Busing programs typically send black students to schools that were previously all-white and vice 
versa, often in the face of resistance from local school boards and other elected officials. In an influential 
paper, Coleman (1975) argued that court-ordered busing accelerated white’s exodus from central cities, 
sparking aJiterature looking at the impact of desegregation efforts on racial mixing in schools. Few studies, 
however, have looked at the impact of desegregation on the primarily white students who remain in the 
schools to which black students are bused, i.e. on the students in schools where the percentage minority 
increased as a consequence of busing. 2 In this paper, we use the Boston area Metropolitan Council for 
■Educational Opportunities (Metco) desegregation program to study the impact of busing on students in 
schools to which the Metco students were bused. 

The Metco program, one of the largest and longest-running desegregation programs in the US, is 
unusual in that it sends mostly black students out of the Boston district into schools in the surrounding, 
mostly white, suburban districts. In contrast with court-ordered desegregation efforts, Metco is voluntary 
on the part of both the families of students being bused and the school districts receiving the bused students. 



'See, e.g.. Smith and Welch (1989) and Card and Krueger (1992). 

‘An exception is Guryan (2001), who looks at the impact of court-ordered busing on white and black 
dropout rates. Clotfelter ( 1 999) is a recent study of white flight. 
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Metco has not been associated with white flight. In 1970, four years before the 1974 Federal court decision 
that imposed busing within the Boston district, 29 Metco-receiving districts enrolled almost 1400 students. 
In the 2000-200 1 school year, almost 3,200 Metco students attended school in 32 suburban districts. Metco- 
receiving districts were and have remained relatively affluent suburban communities with growing 
populations. In many of these districts, Metco students account for the majority of minority students. These 
factors suggest that Metco provides a useful laboratory for the study of the impact of desegregation on 
students in host districts. 

Our study focuses on the impact of Metco on the test scores of 3 rd , 5 th , and 7 th graders in the 
Brookline Public Schools, one of the largest Metco-receiving districts. The Brookline experience is of 
historical interest since the Metco program was initiated by a group of Brookline civil rights activists. Along 
with representatives from nine other school districts, Brookline School Committee member and MIT 
professor Leon Trilling helped design the Metco program. While Brookline has one of the best school 
systems in the state, it also has a substantial minority and immigrant population. This fact allows us to assess 
the impact of Metco on different groups in the receiving district. 

In addition to providing an evaluation of the impact of Metco on students in Brookline schools, the 
results presented here may shed light on more general questions regarding the school environment and peer 
effects. As noted above, Metco substantially increases the minority population in schools in the receiving 
districts. In addition, because Metco students have lower average test scores than suburban students, the 
Metco program lowers average scores in the district The relatively low scores of Metco students, a fact 
noted by Metco critics, is politically significant in Massachusetts, where schools and districts are evaluated 
on the basis of average test scores. More importantly, the increased presence of lower-performing students 
in suburban districts may adversely affect students resident in the district if peer performance and/or racial 
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composition matters for student learning, a possibility explored in a large empirical literature. 3 

The next section provides additional background on Metco and the Brookline school district. 
Following this. Section II describes the data used here and presents descriptive statistics characterizing 
Metco ’s impact on the school environment. Section I II discusses OLS and fixed-effects estimates of the 
effect of Metco on the test scores of non-Metco students. In section IV, we report the results of an 
instrumental variables (IV) strategy for estimating the effect of Metco. Section V concludes with an 
assessment of the case for negative peer effects in the Metco program. There is some evidence of a negative 
effect on the scores of minority 3 rd grade girls in some subjects. But the highly specific nature of this result 
suggests that negative peer effects, if any, are modest and short-lived. 

A noteworthy limitation of our study is the narrow focus on achievement as measured by test scores. 
In particular, we have no information on the effect of Metco on racial attitudes and present only parenthetical 
evidence suggesting a positive effect on the academic performance of the Metco pupils themselves. A 
careful analysis of these issues is a prerequisite for a full evaluation of the program. Nevertheless, our results 
support the view that there are no long-term effects on the academic performance of students in the receiving 
district, a key concern in the Metco-policy debate. 



I. The Metco Program 

A. Background 

The birth of Metco was an important chapter in the battle over school desegregation in Boston. 4 In 
1963 and 1964, black parents boycotted Boston schools for failing to integrate and, in 1974, Boston school 
assignment was taken over by a Federal district judge after a protracted legal struggle. Against this backdrop, 



3 Recent examples include Boozer, Krueger, and Wolkon, 1992; Hoxby, 2000; Kain, Hanushek, and Rivkin, 
2002; Rivkin, 2000). 



^his section draws on Batson and Hayden (1987) and Metco ( 1970). 
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